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THE AIMS OF AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

IT is generally recognized by teachers that one of the most diffi- 
cult university courses to administer, from the standpoint of 
the pedagogical problems which it involves, is that which strives to 
lead the student into systematic philosophy. The difficulties are 
manifold, but the characteristic ones may be traced to two main 
sources. In the first place, such a course is philosophy. That means 
that it calls upon the student to criticize and overhaul his ordinary 
view of matters, and to readjust his opinions along lines which are 
not familiar, with the aid of ideas that are reflective and abstract. 
It is a hard thing to abandon the practical realities of ordinary life 
for the highly wrought technique of metaphysics, and it is harder 
yet to see, as the student should, that the technique of the philoso- 
phers is necessary if Ave are to interpret with even reasonable consist- 
ency the essential meaning of the ordinary man's experience. In 
the second place, such a course is a mere introduction. That means 
that it aims to afford the student a fairly comprehensive general 
survey of a subject which is in truth enormous, but in which genuine 
achievement depends upon clear insight regarding detailed and 
intricate problems. The dominant interest of this philosophical 
field resides in the estimation of its totalities and its perspectives; 
but the vantage-ground from which these perspectives may be 
gained is to be won only by hard climbing in some very definite and 
closed-in region of metaphysical debate. Now if the teacher throws 
the emphasis more strongly upon wholes, he may produce a very 
interesting catalogue of the vagaries of human opinion, but make 
little impression upon the serious personal thinking of the individual 
student. His men have then simply been attending a moving-pic- 
ture exhibition. If he emphasizes more strongly the problems which 
should carry individual insight, he may readily lose the larger view, 
and leave his student in the locked-in condition of the modern dev- 
otee of specialized research. The differing answers which indi- 
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vidual teachers have worked out in the face of these difficulties cause 
the content of this course to vary to an unusual degree, as we pass 
from university to university. 

It may help us in the treatment of these professional perplexities 
if we define rather closely the most prominent objectives which 
should stand out before us as we plan such a course. What is it that 
we propose to do for the competent American undergraduate? 

First in importance I would place the unveiling of the idea of the 
unity of human culture, and of its essentially human and humane 
import. In its deeper researches metaphysics is the exploration of 
that profound synthesis which is implied in human life and the 
consciousness of which is leading us as we attempt to interpret to 
ourselves the real meaning of our experience. This may determine 
the spirit of our efforts, but hardly the form of statement. For 
it is also true that philosophy is the criticism of life, and to be effect- 
ive it should engage with life as the modern American knows it, 
rather than with the theorizing of German metaphysicians. And 
certainly in our modern intellectual world there are sufficient jars 
and bickerings, contrasts and antagonisms, to give point and interest 
and cultural significance to such a study; certainly also the distress 
of our day in the consciousness of its distracting and conflicting cul- 
tural tendencies will yield the dialectic necessary to evoke and sus- 
tain sounder and more philosophical views. 

If we look for a moment at the present situation of the intel- 
lectual life of society, we shall note that the centrifugal tendencies 
are in general strongly prevailing over the centripetal ones. The 
very fact of specialization, so pervasive and necessary in modern 
conditions, aids materially to establish this result. The different 
sciences have been defined so that each may stand in large measure 
by itself, and it often determines the thought of its devotee to the 
exclusion of other interests. The demands of professional life are 
so exacting as to control the training and thought of its candidates 
for six or eight years during the process of getting an education, 
and perhaps throughout the subsequent active years. The life of 
business is equally absorbing and compelling. And so the different 
human interests tend to draw apart. Men live in the common 
thought world of the daily papers and the magazines, it is true, and 
of a chaotic literature, perhaps even of popular science, but they 
scarcely try, after a few years, really to understand one another. 
Meanwhile the great historic forms of social control are breaking up. 
Even the church, however efficient for the practical organization of 
men for higher interests, scarcely endeavors to assert the intellectual 
leadership which was once its function; while the university, to 
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which the scepter has passed, does but reflect the total cultural uni- 
verse, and does not as a whole exercise the type of influence that 
once belonged to the small college. On the whole, then, we have an 
age of tremendous material efficiency, and struggling for efficiency 
also in intellectual matters; but whose popular thinking is discon- 
nected, dispersive, revolutionary in its boldness, and yet in cardinal 
respects essentially shallow and incoherent. And from this there 
result systems of valuation which are eccentric and out of propor- 
tion, not to say superficial and false. 

Now in many respects this condition can not be cured, and must 
simply be endured. The poet and the mechanical engineer may 
never really love one another. I cherish the conviction, however, 
that philosophy finds in this situation a mission which makes it of 
very genuine social service. For it may bring strongly home to the 
minds of those who come under its influence the ideal of culture in its 
larger and genuine meaning, and may show how this engages with 
the recognized realities of life. It may show that "the truth is the 
whole," and that the reality evidenced by our experience is one in 
which all the great demands of human nature find their goal and 
their satisfaction. It may urge in an effective manner the claims 
of a well-rounded and complete life, and establish a firm bulwark 
against all manner of cheap and cramping and narrowing dogmas. 
It may set its face against that partial enlightenment which comes 
from the examination of one portion only of human experience, and 
which would establish a social tendency not for man 's good upon the 
whole. Against all these an effective answer in principle may be 
returned only by philosophy, for it alone can develop the conception 
of truth as the fulfilment of the total system of meanings imbedded 
in human experience, and of reality as revealed in the entire coher- 
ent idealism of man. It may then point out to the noisy and arro- 
gant representative of narrow and dogmatic tendencies the limita- 
tions of his view-point and his special brand of insight and of truth. 
It may bring the cavillers more closely together; and if it can not 
exactly compel them to love one another, it may at least force them 
to become as little children in a well-ordered school. 

Now among these antagonisms of modern culture one stands out 
as so significant that I think it should receive a thorough treatment 
in principle. I refer to the clash between science and religion, or at 
any rate between naturalistic and teleological schemes of interpre- 
tation. No doubt this is not an isolated issue; and it seems to me 
well to make clear that similar contests arise between any two 
neighboring sciences, when the categories characteristic of either are 
taken as absolutely true and all-controlling. The crucial character 
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of this issue, however, the strong appeal which it makes to human 
interest, and the opportunity which it offers the teacher to seize 
upon the two most powerful influences in our culture and illustrate 
with them the nature of a genuine philosophical synthesis — these 
and many other factors combine to counsel the somewhat full treat- 
ment of this problem. 

To treat this matter fairly, however, or indeed any other distinc- 
tively metaphysical issue, we must carry through to a reasonably 
successful outcome the analysis of the nature of knowledge and of 
scientific constructions. And we may hope to build up even in an 
introductory course, I think, some appreciation of the idealizing 
activity of the mind involved in knowledge, and of the different 
forms of insight such as perception, judgment, conception, as vari- 
ous aspects of the self-realizing energy of mental life. We may see 
the idealism of the intellect as a partial product of the demand for 
fulness of life, and as not dissevered from the idealism of the will. 
We may gain a conception of truth and of reality which makes these 
not foreign to the essential ends of the worthiest human aspiration. 
And when science has taken its proper place as an integral element 
in the complete life, I regard it as the function and privilege of the 
teacher of philosophy to commend the scientific interest with all the 
arts and resources in his power. No doubt it is true that a genuine 
love for science can be built up only by detailed study of the sci- 
ences. It is a somewhat different matter, however, and in some respects 
I think an even more significant matter, that men of liberal culture 
in general should entertain towards science a respect, an honor, a 
trustful and cordial confidence, such as will assist it to assume rap- 
idly the type of leadership to which it is properly adapted in the ages 
that are to come. When the limitations of science are known, as 
they are to the student of philosophy, there is the less reason for 
hesitating to bid it Godspeed in its proper work. I would not wish 
to reenact the rationalism of centuries gone, and would not have our 
young men lose sight of the fact that richness of ordered life, and 
not simply intellectuality, is the key to true and worthy living ; but 
even with this modified estimate, one may still fairly summon to the 
support of science much of that almost religious enthusiasm which 
finds such beautiful expression in Aristotle's hymn to wisdom. 

In like manner a sufficient development of the philosophy of re- 
ligion should be essayed to make evident the idea of a religion which 
is something more than a fantastical belief in a supernatural and 
mythological scheme of heavenly things. Religion never gets a fair 
hearing to-day with many educated people, simply because they take 
its mythology or its traditional vestments as the essential meaning 
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of the thing itself. And even those people who can see that this is 
not the right view of the matter are yet in difficulty, because they 
do not see how to formulate for themselves in any definite and artic- 
ulate way the deeper meaning of religion. In such a condition, when 
scientific teachings are clear cut and definite, but religion either 
clearly incredible or else incoherent and vague, it is no wonder that 
the cultured classes do not find it possible to ally themselves strongly 
with the churches. But this condition of affairs is a mere accident 
of contemporary pedagogics, and does not result from the nature 
of things; for however difficult it may be to maintain a really con- 
structive philosophy of religion, it will hardly be contended by any 
responsible scholar that religion has been decisively disestablished. 
The difficulty of our cultivated class is largely the difficulty of re- 
ligious education and nurture. They need an affirmative body of 
religious ideas, in fair measure coherent and progressive, and in 
keeping with the body of knowledge which is being built up so 
massively by our sciences and by philosophy. That is, they need an 
opportunity to get familiar with such ideas; for the ideas in ques- 
tion exist, but are not very largely purveyed by the majority of our 
churches, and are therefore scarcely accessible in a systematic form 
to the general public. Now I do not conceive that an introductory 
course in philosophy can develop to any considerable extent the dis- 
tinctive content of the philosophy of religion, or of Christian theol- 
ogy in its reflective form. But that is not necessary. It has been 
well said by Balfour that the decisive battles of theology are fought 
outside her borders. In developing the idea of culture, and of an 
ideal order which is at once the deepest truth and the highest good 
of the individual will, the teacher of philosophy is meeting one of the 
most significant demands of religious instruction in our day. And 
if the lesson is illustrated rather from the logic of science and his- 
tory and social and moral institutions than from a sacred literature, 
that may help to make it all the more impressive. It will be some- 
what awkward, no doubt, and less inspirational, than the best work 
of the best preachers ; but it may be no less permanent in its signifi- 
cance. It would perhaps be a misfortune if the student were to stop 
at the point where the teacher of philosophy must leave him. He 
should not content himself with the bare foundations of a philosophy 
of religion, but should foster a religious culture leading up to and 
appropriating the best religious literature of the history of the race. 
But that he should actually do so is not the metaphysician's con- 
cern. We are concerned, however, with developing before him the 
essential import of the religious idea, and in such forms that it may 
be seen to engage with and interpenetrate all phases of human cul- 
ture. 
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There are certain other antagonisms in modern thought which 
are hardly inferior in significance to that between science and re- 
ligion, which may also he used effectively to illustrate philosophical 
synthesis. Most serviceable, perhaps, is the contrast between radical 
individualism and communism in political and ethical problems. 
Metaphysics is primarily the study of what it means to be an individ- 
ual, and the nature of the hold which the universe has upon the in- 
dividual. But this question lies at the bottom of political philosophy 
and many of the keenest debates throughout the ages of political 
history have turned upon its treatment. It seems to me that the 
teacher of philosophy should by no means let slip the opportunity to 
turn the powerful political interest of his student to the support of 
his subject. In doing this he is aiding to place the philosophy of the 
state upon a broader and firmer basis, and to emphasize once more 
the unity of man's essential interests. 

Second in importance to the emphasis upon the unity of human 
culture, but still of high significance, I should place the training of 
the student to the spirit of critical and fundamental thinking. Met- 
aphysics must hold before the student, as I conceive, the ideal of 
a type of thoroughness and foundation-testing such as he had never 
dreamed of before. The power to appreciate the assumptions which 
are tacitly present in an argument or creed, and to understand the 
process by which these may be brought to the test of experience and 
of critical thought, may in fair measure be inculcated even in an 
introductory course. And it is vastly important to the competent 
thinker. From the standpoint of this service the meaning of philo- 
sophical criticism, and the idea of the critical method, ought, I think, 
to be constantly held before the student, accompanied by commen- 
dations and even eulogies. Let him gain for fair criticism something 
of the respect and even reverence which the legitimate ideals of sci- 
ence and of humanitarian culture should evoke. The pagan notion 
that criticism is simply carping, hostile fault-finding should be ab- 
solutely extirpated. In its place should arise the recognition that 
philosophical criticism is a vital part in the establishment of any 
reflective truth, that its aim is essentially constructive and its office 
kindly. The loyalty to the spirit of philosophical criticism should 
be seen as one element in the loyalty to truth. The student should 
be led readily to detect and vigorously to hate the spirit of uncrit- 
ical dogmatism. I do not mean by this that sturdiness of conviction 
is to be undermined. On the contrary, it seems to me that so far 
as philosophy has this effect, as people believe that it often has, the 
result is unfortunate. But really a belief may be just as sturdily 
held when it has been seen to rest upon sound reasons that will bear 
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critical analysis as when it is suspected of running counter to crit- 
ical principles. It is not necessarily the man who believes nothing 
who is free from dogmatism; for that denial itself may be based 
upon dogmatic grounds. Dogmatism is present when beliefs do not 
root in genuine experience, are not sustained by the systematic 
meanings of experience, or are not consistent and intelligible in 
principle. Dogmatism in this sense is a mark not of conviction, but 
of error. 

Now in this stage of the training much must depend upon the 
personal efforts of the student. Certain insights of much signifi- 
cance can be gained only by his own initiative and endeavor. No 
man, I suppose, can really tell philosophy to a class of students. It 
is here that the well-known motto, ov <f>i\o<ro(f>{a aXXa <f>i\oao<f>elp, 
comes into its rights. Yet I can not but feel that this motto has 
given occasion for great and crying abuses. It has been made the 
excuse for subjecting our students by the hundreds to the cumber- 
some technique of the most advanced metaphysicians — a technique 
so impossible that to learn it even a little excludes the possibility of 
learning anything else whatever during the course. In this respect 
the philosophical teachings of Kant have been the great rock of 
offense. Many teachers feel that to inculcate the spirit of philosoph- 
ical criticism they must force the student to think Kant's thoughts 
after him — they think that anyhow, even if the "Critique of Pure 
Reason" isn't true, it is good medicine. The struggle to make some- 
thing out of it all will teach the men to philosophize, even if they 
don't get anywhere. And the result is distressing. A few brilliant 
students are induced to painfully think themselves into a highly com- 
plex, unnatural, and unsound system, for the sake of slowly and 
painfully thinking themselves out of it again. Meanwhile the great 
majority have been lost out on the way. Thus for many decades 
Kant's hand has lain heavily upon philosophical instruction in this 
fair land, and it is little wonder that the subject has not yet taken 
its proper place in the nation's life. Still other teachers, less under 
the spell of Kant, are yet so enamored of the ov <f>i\oao<f>ia a\\ci 
<f>i\oa-o<j)elv motto that they foster debate and discussion on minor 
matters in a way which leaves the student always in what Plato 
called the puppy-dog stage of philosophy, with little appreciation of 
the great unities and realities of modern culture. So far as these 
methods fail to give the perspective of the whole, and to synthesize 
and organize science and life, they seem to me unjustifiable. I 
think that in an introductory course more should be made of the 
larger meaning of it all, and less of the technique of the metaphysi- 
cian. 
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The individual insight and reflection of the student can be se- 
cured through carefully arranged studies culminating in essays. 
In a biological laboratory much can be seen with a lead-pencil. The 
same is true in philosophical studies. In addition to reading and 
writing, however, the student gains a very genuine training in the 
spirit of philosophical criticism by following the systematic lectures 
of the professor. I allude now not to the matter imparted, but to 
the form and spirit of the discussion. It is upon this that I think 
we must fall back for much of the self-commending character of the 
first semester's work in systematic philosophy. The lectures should 
illustrate the spirit of fundamental thinking, of fair and searching 
criticism, of love of truth, hatred of dogmatism, zeal for a sane, rich, 
and orderly scale of values, breadth of mind and of sympathies. This 
quality of the course may alone make it of more abiding significance, 
to those who come under its influence, than many a course supposed 
to be more ' ' practical. ' ' 

A third aim which I would regard as important for such a 
study, and the last which I will name, is that of giving an ordered 
survey of the system of the sciences. It is here that philosophy can 
commend itself especially to the body of students of a modern uni- 
versity, but it is here that the introduction to the subject through 
the history of philosophy is least adequate. Philosophy is the study 
of the unity of the essential interests of man. As such, it studies the 
relation of science to religion, to action, and to feeling. But philos- 
ophy is also a study of the total meaning of our knowledge ; and any 
key-truth which it can state should be illustrated in detail through- 
out the system of the sciences. In fact, however, a large percentage 
of our students do not see how the idealism or personalism which 
the philosopher talks about stands related to the hydrogen, the 
chlorine, or the electrons which his professors of chemistry and 
physics discuss. 

Philosophical syntheses become much more real to such students 
if they can be brought into relation, in some detail, with the present 
condition of knowledge in such special fields. The problems of the 
philosophy of nature and of cosmology become then especially sig- 
nificant. It is true that special difficulties lie in the way of this 
discussion. Almost any particular science under discussion will be 
unfamiliar to a large proportion of the class, and perhaps the deeper 
theories will be unknown and almost incomprehensible to all. Yet 
a little may be achieved, and this little of large interest and im- 
portance. The discussion of the theory of matter in contemporary 
physics and chemistry may be brought into relation with the larger 
conceptions of knowledge and reality already developed in the 
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course. A similar treatment may be brought to bear upon the under- 
lying ideas of biology. In like manner the status, significance, and 
limitations of psychology as a natural science should receive atten- 
tion. This survey of the philosophy of nature is of great service to a 
considerable number of alert minds, and serves to bring philosophy 
home to men who otherwise would not be able to connect their sci- 
entific specialities with the abstract and general results of the meta- 
physician. 

I have mentioned three cardinal aims of an introductory course 
in philosophy. Not even by implication does this exhaust the list. 
It is possible that there has been more poor pedagogics in this field, 
throughout the ages, than in any other branch in the university. 
Yet, even so, the course has exercised great influence, and as we pro- 
gressively master the pedagogical problems involved I believe it can 
become one of the very most serviceable of university studies. 

Edgae L. Hinman. 
University of Nebraska. 



AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY THROUGH THE 
PHILOSOPHY IN HISTORY 

I SERIOUSLY propose that some one who knows much history 
and much philosophy spend the remainder of his life in making 
a book based on a historical study of the metaphysical and ethical 
interpretations of life implied in the popular institutions of the Eng- 
lish people. I suggest that the book be entitled "A History of 
English Ideals." 

Histories of philosophy, technically so-called, we have in great 
number and variety. But, in the total history of thinking, is all the 
philosophy worth noting contained within the few technical systems 
— the stock systems of our text-books? Do not historic events and 
institutions mean a vast realm of judgments on philosophical sub- 
jects, no less significant because expressed in the common language 
and the common deeds of common men? Grant that these judg- 
ments are loosely formulated and vaguely founded — that is, untech- 
nical — are they for that reason utterly negligible, especially where 
they happen to be the verdicts of the social consciousness or the social 
conscience of a civilized people? Is there not a field yet unworked 
by philosophic historians and which genuinely belongs to a truly 
comprehensive history of philosophy? 

It is a commendable fashion to tell those entering upon the study 
of metaphysics that, after all, metaphysics is not a thing apart from 



